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diplomatic point of view. This may be conceded, and yet it may be 
maintained that Mr. Sumner's speech powerfully affected the course 
of the negotiations and the result. Whether that result would have 
been attained if he had had the management of the negotiations, is 
a question upon the negative of which much might be said. Nor 
would such an admission detract from the just meed of his fame. 
The fact that his name is indelibly associated with certain ideals is 
sufficient proof of the consistency of his attachment to them, and it 
is by this standard that he is to be judged. In the ability to appre- 
ciate actual conditions, and particularly that most stubborn of all 
conditions, — human nature, — he was lacking. From the fact that 
he exhibited, as Mr. Storey says (p. 49), an " inability to realize his 
adversary's feelings," it is not unreasonable to infer that he was 
often unconscious of the strength of his own and of the extent to 
which he was affected by them. While this inference does not 
appear to be drawn in the volume before us, it is proper to say 
that Mr. Storey has set forth very fairly the particular traits which 
suggest it. j B> MooRE . 

The American Revolution. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
Part I, 1766-1776. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 
— xiii, 434 pp. and a map. 

This is a book of the very highest merit. It is history in a literary 
and human sense, admirably written, dignified but entertaining, full 
but not crowded, philosophical but not stilted. These are rare 
qualities, but every trained reader will mark them in the sustained 
interest which characterizes the volume from cover to cover. There 
are many things the author has not done : he has not written a second 
volume of his Early Life of Charles James Fox ; he has not put 
great stress on the constitutional or legal aspects of his period ; he 
has not painfully traced the evolution of colonial institutions, as 
divergent from those of Great Britain within the four seas ; he has 
not penned a painstaking chronicle, checked by dates and checkered 
with the names of insignificant persons. In so far as he has given 
proportionate space and no more to each or all of these themes, he 
has perhaps disappointed his English readers or aroused in special- 
ists a feeling of dissatisfaction. He has even done scant justice to 
Little England, and probably more than justice to the British 
Empire ; and he brings but little material from the trickling, inter- 
mittent rills known to-day as unpublished sources. But he has done 
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something uncommon and great : he has written, on a hackneyed 
theme, a volume which is new in its standpoint, fresh in its treat- 
ment and vivid in its characterization of men and society. 

Yet, when all this has been said, there remain certain points about 
which intelligent opinion may well be divided. The historical pro- 
cedure which expands and displays the most serious delinquencies 
of public men and then leaves the impression that weak human 
nature is a sufficient final plea, can in no sense be considered philo- 
sophical. The historian must represent his characters from their 
point of view, but must judge them from his own and without undue 
leniency. Sir George's leniency goes almost to the extreme of 
flattery when he delineates the English colonists of America. They 
had their virtues as he describes them, but they were, after all, 
" Angli, non angeli." He falls into a similar error in discussing the 
relations between George III and his people. An aristocrat by title 
and jealous for his class, he seems to have forgotten that during that 
epoch, and that one alone of English history, the normal conditions 
of social alliance were reversed. England gained and kept her 
liberties by the joint efforts of barons and people, but the new Tory- 
ism of George III was so far successful as temporarily to bring the 
mass of the people into sympathy with the crown ; and, as our author 
himself conclusively proves, it was the Whig aristocracy against 
crown and people which successfully put the copestone on the edifice 
of American liberty. George III and his people were in far closer 
touch with each other than is generally supposed ; but the latter had 
hitherto never influenced foreign policy to any great degree, and it 
was largely their inexperienced willfulness which dragged him into a 
fatal course. 

Our author, moreover, somewhat resembles the sculptor who is 
indifferent to anatomy. The outside is fair, but the reader wonders 
at times what the underlying structure really is. It would be difficult 
to limn finer portraits than those of Burke, Chatham, John Newton, 
Lord Dartmouth and Benjamin Franklin, as here given. But how 
did the king manage to conceal himself behind Dartmouth ? And 
the eulogium of Franklin sounds like condemnation if, without any 
explanation of an unhappy fact, the overrated virtue of common sense 
breaks down in a great crisis, as Franklin's did. A splendid tribute 
is paid to the knights of the shire, as they were before the subdivision 
of county constituencies ; but there is no adequate explanation of 
their distaste for personal government or of their failure to outwit 
the " king's friends." The truth is that social and personal history 
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is delightful, and useful as well, when kept ancillary to the great 
structural evolution seen in political and institutional history, but 
not otherwise ; usurping the foremost place, it distorts the truth. 

We cannot in the least agree with our author's view of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as a disaster. No piece of greater good fortune ever 
attended the development of our common civilization. The move- 
ment of colonial opinion and practice which began almost with 
settlement, was interrupted by the Seven Years' War and was com- 
pleted in 1776, finds little consideration in this volume. Yet it is 
so essential to the theme that, without comprehending the facts, all 
else is vague. So vital was the divergence of constitutional theory 
here from that in England, that the success of the British arms, as 
we read between these veracious lines themselves, would almost 
certainly have precipitated a revolution at home as radical, as violent 
and as disastrous to growth as the Continental revolution of 1789. 
Perhaps political disruption might have been avoided under the 
establishment of a personal absolute monarchy, for success would 
have meant nothing less ; but in any case social disintegration, com- 
parable to that of France, would have checked any expansion for an 
indefinite time. As it was, the dualism established by American 
independence has steadily wrought to the advantage of both democ- 
racies ; the decent, law-abiding, energetic democrat of any and every 
nationality can to-day find under one or the other of the two flags 
whatever polity he likes best, social and political, and fields of enter- 
prise conterminous with the globe. To have subdued a people of 
dissenters, to have repressed discontent by might, to have established 
an untimely centralization in America, military and political — in 
other words, to have hooped the English cask and driven in the 
bung, might have restored unity, but such unity as means ferment 
and ultimately explosion. William Milligan Sloane. 

The United Kingdom. By Goldwin Smith. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1899. — Two volumes: 650 and 482 pp. 

These volumes illustrate the variety of lessons which can be drawn 
from the record of the past ; and they show to what extent the value 
of a history depends, not upon the facts which it narrates, but upon 
the manner in which they are presented by the narrator. In this 
work there is, in one sense, little that is new. No important facts in 
English history remain undiscovered ; there is nothing novel in the 
growth of the English constitution which can be unearthed by any 



